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BEPORT. 



On Saturday evening, Maj' 17th, 1873, at 8 o'clock, the members of 
the Boston Art Club met at their rooms, in obedience to the call of the 
Secretary, for the purpose of offering a testimonial of respect to the mem- 
ory of the late Mr. Joseph Andrews. A number of the engravings exe- 
cuted by the deceased decorated the rear wall of the larger gallery, while 
others were exhibited in a bound volume, the whole comprising all of his 
more important works. 

Mr. Charles C. Perkins, the President of the Club, called the meeting 
to order, and after a few prefatory remarks, in which he dwelt especially 
upon the purity of character of the deceased, the lively interest he took in 
everything pertaining to art, and his absolute ffeedom from anj^hing like 
jealous}'' of his professional brethren, introduced Mr. S. R. Koehler, who 
read a brief biographical memoir of Mr. Andrews. The reading of this 
memoir was followed by an eloquent address from the Rev. R. C. Waterston, 
in which a feeling tribute was paid to the qualities of Mr. Andrews, both 
as a man and as an artist. 

At the close of Mr. Waterston's address, it was unanimously 

Resolvedi That the members of the Boston Art Club have heard with great regret of 
the death of their late friend and associate, Mr. Joseph Andrews, and that they desire 
hereby to express their sense of his loss, and their sympathy with his family. 

Jiesolved, That the Secretary be directed to communicate the above resolution to the 
family of the deceased, and furthermore 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to obtain from Mr. Kcehler a copy of the 
biographical sketch read at this meeting, and from the Bev. Mr. Waterston an abstract of 
the remarks subsequently made by him, in order that they may be printed for circulation 
among the members of the Club. 

After which the meeting adjourned. 
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In the few remarks which I am about to address to you, regarding the 
life and works of our deceased friend, Joseph Andrews, I shall not en- 
deavor to give a eulogy, but I shall confine myself to a very short recital 
of the simple story of his simple life, only calling your attention now and 
then to the works which marked the different periods of that life, and some 
of which are here before 5'ou. As to a eulogy, — that will hardly be neces- 
.sary in your presence, all of you, no doubt, having known him, not only as 
an upright, warm-hearted man, and as a gifted and enthusiastic devotee of 
art, but also as a kind friend, a valuable associate, and an active member 
of this organization. As such we shall deeply mourn him, and as such we 
eulogized him in our hearts when first the sad news of his unexpected 
death broke upon our ears, and such eulogies, pronounced voluntarily and 
in silence, outweigh all others that might be bestowed upon his memory in 
public. 

But the fact that / should be the person to speak to you about his life, 
may appear strange and may need a few words of explanation. There are 
those among you who have known the departed for a much longer period of 
time and much more intimately than I have, and it would seera fitting that 
I should have left to some one of them the honor of paying to him this 
last melancholy tribute. It so happens, however, that I am in the posses- 
sion of a sketch of his life, written out from notes which I had the privilege 
of taking down during several conversations with Mr. Andrews, and as 
nothing of the kind concerning him has as yet appeared in print, as far as 
I kn|ow at least, I have thought it might interest you to listen to it. I do 
not think that I lay m^'self open to the charge of indiscretion by communi- 
cating this sketch to you, or by making this statement, as the notes were 
made at the time and with Mr. Andrews' knowledge, with a view to publi- 
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cation, having been more immediately intended to serve as a basis for the 
notice of our friend, which I inserted in Meyer's " General Dictionary of 
Artists." You will understand, of course, that what I have said alludes 
strictly to biographical details only. 

Joseph Andrews was born at Hingham, Mass., August 17th, 1806. He 
was, therefore, at the time of his death, which occurred on the seventh of 
this month (May, 1873), sixty-six years, eight months, and twentj^-one 
da5'^s of age. His father dying early, he was left in the care of his mother, 
who appears to have had some taste for drawing. This taste also devel- 
oped itself at an early age in her son, who, even when a boy, preferred to 
stay at home and busy himself with his pencil, while others were playing. 
The first impulse in the direction of his future life-pursuit was, however, 
given to him by his brother Ferdinand, his elder by some years, who also 
had quite a fondness for drawing, but afterwards became a printer and an 
editor, editing the " Boston Traveller " during a period of several years. 
Joseph one day saw the brother engaged in an attempt to imitate a small 
cut upon metal with the aid of a knife, and he at once conceived the idea 
that he should like to be an engraver. Coming to Boston on a visit in his 
fifteenth year, he happened to see a sign, which read: "Abel Bowen, 
Engraver," and with the characteristic determination and boldness of an 
American youth, he went into the house without much hesitation, to ask the 
proprietor of the place whether he did not want an apprentice. Although 
Mr. Bowen at first refused him, he still took an interest in the boy, lent him 
some books, and about six months later (in 1821) admitted him to his 
workshop. That young Andrews had not the opportunity of learning a 
very great deal in the establishment of Mr. Bowen, will be evident to those 
who are conversant with the quality of the latter's work. Wood engrav- 
ing had at that period hardly emerged, even in Europe, from the low depth 
to which it had been allowed to sink during the previous century. Bewick, 
the regenerator of the ai*t in England, was still alive, and it is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that this regenerating influence had not yet had 
time to cross the Atlantic. And, indeed, there was nothing to regenerate 
on this side of the water. Wood engraving had just been, one might almost 
say, reinvented in the New World, and the historical value which will forever 
attach to the crude work of Abel Bowen, executed both upon wood and 
metal, arises from the very fact that he was one of the pioneers of the 
art of engraving upon wood in the United States, and probably, with per- 
haps one exception, the first to practise it in the cit}" of Boston. If we 
would attempt to Ineasure the distance between now and then by the differ 
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ence between the work executed now and that executed then, we could 

hardly believe that only the short period of fifty years intervenes between 

the two. And keeping in mind this fact, we shall be all the more ready to 

give full credit to the men of the passing generation, who, like our departed 

\ friend, were born upon an almost naked soil, but who, unaided by sympathy 

I and appreciation at the commencement of their careers, and supported by 

hardly anything*but the longings of their own higher natures, went bravely 

' to work to turn the desert into a garden, and to sow the seeds of Aesthetic 

culture, where almost nothing of the kind had grown before. We, who live 

in more favored days, although still, no doubt, deprived of many of the 

advantages which old Europe offers to the student of art, are apt to forget 

that those who went before us had to labor under yet greater difficulties, 

and it may not, therefore, be amiss to pay them this passing tribute, while 

lingering over the memory of one who formed so important a connecting 

k link between the two periods, and lent the power of his heart and hand to 

^ assist in lifting American art to its present position. 

To Abel Bowen, then, our future engraver went, to be then and there 
inaugurated into the mysteries of wood engraving, by being set to work 
upon the best thing that offered, which was nothing better than cuts for 
advertisements in the papers, and other jobs of a similar nature. But 
besides wood engraving, he also learned the art of lettering brazen door- 
' plates, and to this more than to the other, although apparently more 

; artistic occupation, he owed an advantage which, after all, repaid him for 

j the time spent in Mr. Bowen's employ. It being necessary to dig the 

I flowing lines of his letters deeply into the plates, Mr. Andrews himself 

' attributed a great deal of his facility in using the graver to the power of 

( hand acquired by this work. 

Previous to the instniction received at Mr. Bowen's establishment, Joseph 
Andrews had had none whatever. His next step in advance he attributed 
to a Mr. Hoogland, an engraver whQ had worked for Mr. Bowen before, 
having engraved a copper plate for the " Naval Monument," published in 
. 1816, and who came to Boston in 1825. From him the subject of our 
sketch obtained the first knowledge of engraving on copper. Shortly 
thereafter a gentlemai^ name4 Vicher, an entire stranger to the young 
artist (who was then, as be himself related, still quite small, although 
nineteen years old), seeing him engrave a certificate for a fire company, 
offered to hea.d a list with $200, for the purpose of enabling him to go to 
Italy, and also advised him to make as fine a drawing as he was capable of, 
and to take it to Mr. AUston, so as to enlist his sympathies, if possible. 
2 
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Nothing, however, came of this plan, and about the year 1827 Mr. Andrews 
went to Lancaster, Mass., with his brother, where he set up with him in 
the engraving and printing business. He had thus far only had occasion 
to do maps and small illustrations for children's books, all the latter cop- 
ied from English prints. The i)ublication of " Annuals," which was then 
in vogue in England and was soon imitated in the United States, gave him 
the first opportunity for a more fitting display of his talents, although even 
in this branch he was at the beginning forced to content himself with the 
role of an imitator. This ro?e, however, he pla^^ed so well, that when, in 
1828, he imitated a plate entitled " The Cottage Legend," for the '' Token" 
(edited by Mr. Goodrich, better known as "Peter Parley"), the imitation 
was so exact that the English publisher himself could not tell the differ- 
ence between the two, except upon close comparison. His first engraving 
from a painting, and at the same time his first engraving upon steely was 
made in 1829, from a painting by Alvan Fisher, entitled " The wicked flee 
where no man pursueth." Mr. Andrews used to tell, with a pleasant smile, 
4 little anecdote connected with this picture, to which its title gave rise. 
The latter being so long, it was usually cut down to its first three words, 
'> The wicked flee." And when it became known among the friends of the 
engraver that he was engaged upon it, he was quite often beset with the 
question, what on earth he might be engraving, for all those who were not 
acquainted with the rest of the title took it for granted that in this case 
"flee" must be spelled with an "a" at the end, which, of course, gave 
quite a different meaning to the subject. During this and the next few 
3'ears, Mr. Andrews engraved a large number of other small plates, mostly 
for " Annuals," among them a second after Alvan Fisher, " Crossing the 
Ford," and one from a painting b}" Geo. L. Brown, " The Panther Scene," 
from Cooper's " Pioneers." A special interest attaches to the latter plate, 
as it was the last executed before Mr. Andrews went to England. 

Some of these little plates which mark the first period of the engraver's 
p£^reer, you can see in these two frames. They clearly show the advance 
made upon the work of his first master, Abel Bowen. 

A second period commences in 1835. In the latter part of that year Mr. 
Andrews, having lost his first wife, went to England. He felt that he was 
still lacking in many essentials, and he hoped to learn in Europe what he 
could not acquire here. What he was then especiall}' in want of, as he 
himself explained it in later years, was a knowledge of how to express 
'^ tone." He could express " color " very well, he said ; but not knowing 
how to attain the other, he kept digging into his plates, which continued to 
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bring oiit the objects, while he should have covered the plate by crossing 
and recrossing fine lines. Having seen a great many of the engravings 
produced at the establishment of the Findens, who were just then flooding 
the world with their portraits and illustrations of all sorts, his main desire 
k^ was to gain admittance to their workshop. Mr. Danforth, however, prob- 

ably the engraver of that name, to whom he had a letter of introduction, 
prevailed upon him to abandon this plan, by assuring him that Finden's 
place was simply a mechanical workshop, where he could learn nothing. 
And indeed, from what is related of the Findens, it was certainly fortunate 
for Mr. Andrews that he did not come into contact with them, for it 
appears that their (establishment was nothing more nor less than a regular 
manufactory, where most of the work was carried on according to the 
principle of the division of labor, one man putting in the skies, another doing 
the vegetation, a third the water, a fourth the architectural parts, a fifth 
the figures, and so on. By the advice of the gentleman just named, Mr. 
Andrews applied to Mr. Joseph Goojdyear, who was then extensively 
employed by the English publishers to engrave the best plates for the best 
illustrated editions which issued from their presses ; and although Mr. 
Goodyear had never had' any pupils before, he consented to let the young 
American work under his eye, and it is to him, therefore, that Mr. 
Andrews always looked up as his real master. Under Mr. Good^'ear's 
supervision he executed, among others, the small engraving "Annette de 
TArbre," after W. E. West, and upon inspection of the copy exhibited to 
you to-night, you will probably agree with the artist, who considered it " a 
great start " upon all his previous undertakings. Our friend stayed with his 
English master for nine months, and during that period went to France 
with him, remaining in Paris ten weeks. While there he engraved the 
head of Franklin for the " Works of Franklin," edited by Jared Sparks, 
after an oil-painting by Duplessis, then in Paris, but now in the Public 
Library of Boston. This head, which you also see here in a good proof, 
is indeed a ver}' excellent piece of engraving, and shows an immense prog- 
ress when compared with some of his earlier heads, such as you can see 
in these books.* Mr. Goodyear put a few strengthening touches into the 
fur collar worn by the practical philosopher, but otherwise left the engrav- 
ing entirely as it came from his pupil* s hands. 



* Mr. Andrews had arranged a complete set of his " OEuvre," in chronological order, In two books, which, 
as he told the writer, he intended to leave to the Gray Collection, or to the Art Museum. It appears, how- 
ever, that ho never communicated his intentions to his family, as they only learned of them after his demise, 
from an inscription in one of the books. Unfortunately, he disarranged the larger of the two volumes 
shortly before his las- sickness, probably with a view to changing the order of the engravings, and they 
were, therefore, found detached from the pages, and mixed up together. 
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after Peter F. Rothermel, of Philadelphia, he commenced in 1855. It was 
given to the public in 1869, and about one half of the engraver's time during 
the whole intervening period of fourteen years, was devoted to its production. 
Looking over the work executed by our friend during his long artistic 
\ career, we shall at first perhaps incline to be surprised that there are to be 

found among it so few works of any pretension. But we must not allow 
ourselves to jud<^e him from this fact. His ambition, as I have already 
remarked, soared higher, but th6 hard task of life chained him to the clay, 
and fettered the pinions of his genius. Of all artistic careers, that of a 
line engraver in modern times is perhaps the most thankless. And it was 
upon line engraving especially that he had set his heart. More popular 
and more expeditious methods of reproduction have almost succeeded in 
supplanting this difficult and severe art, and even in Europe it is only sup- 
ported in its struggle for existence by artificial means, such as the aid of 
governments and princes, and of societies especially formed to encourage 
its practice. How much more difficult, then, must it be to bear alofb its 
standard in America, where the love of this art is restricted to still fewer 
persons, and where such artificial means of support are not to be found. 
No one, certainly, felt this more keenly than Joseph Andrews, and his life 
was in a measure embittered by the unsatisfied cravings of higher aspira- 
tions and the perverseness of circumstances, which condemned him to 
devote most of his time to the execution of small portraits from lifeless 
photographs, a task which he especially disliked. And surely,, when we 
examine his work carefully, even aside from the leading plates, such as 
the head of Franklin, the Duke of Urbino, the Washington, and the John 
Quincy Adams, we shall readily share his regrets, and shall mourn with 
him that the opportunities which he sighed for were denied to him. For 
even in many of his smaller plates, and especially in those executed from 
paintings, and not from photographs, notably in the Sparks, the Amos 
Lawrence, and the poet Sprague, there is a delicacy and tenderness which 
is not often to be met with in plates of this kind, and which make even 
these small works gems in their way. It is no criticism upon him to say 
that his portraits were his best work, for he shares this peculiarity with 
some of the most renowned masters of by-gone times, and it is upon these 
portraits that his claim will rest to a prominent place in the front ranks of 
those whom future generations will term the early engravers of America. 

I have now traced before you, as far as lay in my power, the career of our 
departed friend. But what I have been able to communicate to you 
concerned only his outward life, and even of that only those events which 
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exercised a shaping influence upon his artistic and technical development. 
It would be more interesting, no doubt, to know something, also, of his inner 
life, of the development of his mind and character ; but this I must indeed leave 
to those who knew him longer and more intimately than I did. This much, 
however, must have become evident to all who came into contact with him, 
that he was an earnest thinker upon all subjects, and especially upon the 
subject of art. His art was not to him merely an occupation or a business : 
it was to him a true calling, into which he entered, and to which he adhered 
in spite of all obstacles, with all the love and all the energy that his 
nature was capable of. Keeping this devotion to his art in view, and 
remembering how few were the opportunities granted to him for exercising 
it freely and upon subjects worthy of his graver, we are almost tempted to 
look upon him as a martyr, and we can readily understand why it was that 
his spirit, especially in earlier years, as he once told me, now and then 
labored under depression. And, indeed, how few men are there to be found, 
especially in this land of unbounded possibilities, who will remain so firmly 
true to their first love, even when that love proves to be a cold and coy 
mistress ! The temptation always lies near, either to abandon the difficult 
path, and to choose another which promises speedier advancement and 
readier gain, or to settle down into the ever^'-day routine of the mere 
mechanic, who has cast away all higher aspirations, and to whom his art 
remains nothing more than a technical process, carried on for the sake of a 
living. That it was not so with him, is proved by the great amount of time 
and labor which he gave during the latter part of his life to the produc- 
tion of his last large work, the " Plymouth Rock." This plate he undertook 
solely upon his own risk, without any outside aid whatever, and mainly to 
satisfy his longing for a higher sphere of labor. We may, perhaps, wish 
that the result had been different, but we must, nevertheless, admire his 
rare devotion to his ideal, and will readily gi'ant to him that title which, no 
doubt, he valued most highly — the title of a true artist. As such, although 
henceforth he will walk no more among us, Joseph Andrews shall live in 
our memories. 
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Afteh the exceedingly interesting and just tribute to which we have 
listened, it may well appear that little or nothing is left to be added. But 
we have met as members of the Art Club to give expression to those feel- 
ings of respect and affection which we cherished for our honored associate ; 
and, however inadequate that expression may be, it will still prove that we 
hold his memory sacred ; and that in recounting the events of his life, we 
dwell with peculiar satisfaction, both upon what he achieved, and upon 
those traits of character which endeared him to us while he was here. 

In considering the past history of engraving, it is pleasant to recall the 

great names which have become therewith identified. Albert Diirer and 

Lucas Van Leyden, whose works have gained for them renown, not only in 

Germany and Holland, but throughout the world. Marc Antonio, the 

friend of Raphael, whose name has become associated with art in Italy. 

Goltzius, Edelinck, and Vosterman, Nanteuil, Hollar, and Bartolozzi, 

J Under their direction engraving did for art what the invention of printing 

did for literature. Reproducing and multiplying, it placed within the reach 

of many what otherwise must have been limited to a comparative few. Take, 

for instance, that great work of Leonardo da Vinci, the representation of 

the Lord's Supper. If this work could have been known only by those 

who had seen the original, how small a number could have enjoyed the privi-r 

lege ; and even of that number, many would only have known it, as it now 

stands upon the dilapidated walls of the convent at Milan, injured and 

faded, while through the incomparable engraving of Raphael Morgan that 

wonderful creation of genius has impressed itself upon the minds of all 

Christendom, until it is doubtless true, that persons of every denomination 

and faith seldom or never think of this memorable event in the history of 

our Lord without its instantly coming before the invagination in the form 

given it by Leonardo da Vinci. 

3 
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'J'hiis has tbe art of engraving done for the world what the original work 
of the artist, by itself, could never have accomplished. The impression, 
. taken from the plate of copper or steel, becomes a medium of almost 
universal communication ; a popular interpreter, easily reached, of some of 
the rarest and subliraest conceptions of art. Thus it is that the true en- 
graver renders incalculable service. His work appeals to an ever-extend- 
ing circle. Wherever there is an eye to see or a heart to feel, there is his 
province, and as an interpreter of genius, his work (if of the highest kind) 
in itself demands genius. He who thus labors, is not an artisan, but, in 
the best sense, an artist, and as such should be recognized and honored. 

Thus did our departed associate feel that whatever might be said of his 
own personal acquirements, he labored in a field which might well tax the 
highest ability ; a field in which transcendent honors had justly been gained, 
and in which the most conscientious fidelity might be employed by one who 
felt that he was a responsible being, laboring under the eye of Heaven. 
This was a leading characteristic in the mind we are considering. He 
reverenced his calling. He loved art, and he felt that the branch of art to 
which he had through life devoted his powers, was in itself elevated and 
noble. He desired to bring to it the highest faculties he possessed. To 
pursue his work with a pure motive ; so perfecting himself, in whatever he 
undertook, that he might accomplish the best results ; and, through all, to 
live as if in every line made by his graver, some part of his very life and 
character were to be forever embodied. 

In recalling the illustrious names which stand highest in the history of 
engraving, no one would have shrunk with more instinctive sensitiveness 
from being intimately classed with them than our friend. Indeed, the 
whole condition of things has so changed since their time, that whatever 
the natural gifts of the artist, there could hardly be gained, by any possi- 
bility, such a reputation as theirs. Simpler and cheaper methods have 
become prevalent. Lithograph and photograph, carbon and chromo, 
ambrotype and electrotype. All these, and many other ingenious processes, 
have taken the place of more elaborate and costly production. In this 
country, certainly, no adequate compensation could be expected for the 
thought and labor requisite for engravings of the highest order. If, in- 
deed, an artist should produce them as a labor of love, few would be the 
number, even then, ready to give them welcome ! In these busy and prac- 
tical times, the mind is otherwise engaged, and too often wholly preoccu- 
pied. And if we refer, as a last resource, to the amateur, and ask if he is 
not ready to appreciate, perhaps, even here, it is not the work of to-day he 
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is seeking, prone as be is to go fondly back, at least one or two centuries, 
to gain that which will yield to his tastes the exquisite relish of a reason- 
able antiquity ! Thus the actual fame which an engraver in our time has 
acquired is no true indication of his real ability. It is not to that we must 
look, if we would take the measurement of his powers or the quality of his 
genius. We must ask what he is in himself, in his character and life, in 
his taste and judgment, in the variety of his knowledge and the accuracy 
of his perceptions ; we must observe his standard of thought, and the 
height of his aspirations. 

Had we met to pay tribute to one whose world-wide fanje had gained 
universal homage, that would have been far less interesting than to assemble 
in appreciation of those essential qualities of character which we know are 
equall}^ worthy of admiratibn, whether accompanied or not by widely ex- 
tended renown. 

At this time, especially, I rejoice in the thought that the Art Club has set 
apart a Memorial Evening in honor of one of the most modest of men. 
That the attractive power was not splendor of reputation, but inherent 
excellence. A purity of goodness, which to know was to love. And with 
this, an artistic nature ; combined with all those tastes and qualities which 
are essential to the highest artistic life. 

One marked trait of our friend was his deep and enthusiastic interest in 
all that pertained to art. Not a vague sentiment, a nebulous emotion, but 
an interest which flowed in a strong, swift, continuous current. His* 
thoughts were convictions. . His ideas were a living part of his nature. In 
whatever he did he was profoundly in earnest. And his love of art ran 
through all he undertook. 

With this interest was combined intelligence . He desired to look under- 
standingly upon the objects of his pursuit. To become thoroughly acquaint- 

« 

ed with the history and progress of art. To study its literature, and 
make himself familiar with its details. No one could converse with him 
without observing that he was well-informed. His own views were 
thoroughly matured. He could offer a reason for his opinions, based upon 
observation and reading and individual thought. It was a pleasure to him 
to peruse the biography of artists. To follow them through .the obstacles 
they overcame, and to trace them through their successive stages of prog- 
ress. It was a satisfaction to study the development of art itself in the 
past history of the world, and to contemplate the influence it had exerted 
upon advancing civilization. He desired to analyze, as far as he might be 
able, the causes which led to results. Thus by reading and observation. 
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and intercourse with others, his mind became richly stored with facts and 
amply furnished with resources, invaluable to himself, and enabling him to 
supply both pleasure and information for his ft'iends. 

Another characteristic was persistency. We see this in his devotion to 
his calling. No difficulty could dishearten him, or turn him from his course. 
Witness the lad, as he takes his first adventurous step for an occupation. 
See him, as three times he crosses the Atlantic. Follow him as, almost 
imbefriended, he seeks additional information to aid him in his art among 
the engiavers of England. Trace him to France, not only making the 
acquaintance, but gaining the friendship of Dupont. Then onward to 
Florence, where Perfetti's influence gains for him the opportunitj' of trans- 
cribing one of the great works of Titian. Thence to Germany, where 
we find him studying at Frankfort and Munich and Berlin and Dresden. 
In all this we plainly witness a determined will, and a nature which no 
obstacle could easily bend from its path. 

But more than this, returning to a country where there was but little 
encouragement for work in that higher art wjiich he most loved, he still 
persevered, keeping the ideal standard constantly before his eyes. The 
fifteen years through which he perseveringly labored over the " Landing of 
the Pilgrims " was a signal proof of this same trait. Amid other work of 
various kinds to this he constantly returned. That he had his disappoint- 
ments and discouragements cannot be denied ; but through all he never lost 
his sweetness of temper, or swerved from his allegiance to art, or was 
driven back one hair's-breadth liom his deteimined course. Ihrough all 
he could exclaim with Milton, — 

" I HTgxxe not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a Jot 
Ot heart or hope ;— but still bear up, and steer 
Bight onward ! " 

What was it, we may well inquire, that enabled him to do this? First, 
his love of art was no selfish impulse, but a deep-rooted principle. Thus 
was it unaffected by any external circumstance. He could enjoy the success 
of others, and he could gladly aid, to the very utmost of his ability, every 
enterprise which he felt would encourage art in whate>er department. 
Secondly, his love of art was identified with religious faith". Christianity 
was to him a sublime reality, pervading all nature and all life. This im- 
parted clearness to his perceptions and a balance to his faculties. To a 
childlike simplicity and purity, it added confidence and trust. No sensation 
of moroseness came near him. He seemed to live in an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and harmony. He was strongl}^ attached to the doctrines of 
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the " New Church," and believed with Swedenborg, that the spiritual world 
was near and all around, and that visible things, everywhere, are typical of 
what is unseen and eternal. That God has ^ purpose and mission for each 
one of us ; and that if we live near to the divine thought, and fulfil the 
divine will, we shall surely be protected and blest. 

The same faith which supported Powers and Flaxraan was his, a faith 
which he gathered from the declarations of the gospel. I allude to this, 
because it was so intimate a part of his character and life, and because 
that belief which had guided and cheered him through many years, enabled 
him to meet pleasantly the event which has taken him hence. But two 
weeks ago he was here. It hardly seems that length of time since we were 
conversing together. His brief illness was unclouded by a doubt or appre- 
hension. God was not only near to him, but his best friend; and cheer- 
fully would he go whithersoever He led. Infinite beauty would abound in 
that celestial realm, such as is here but faintly foreshadowed. Thus did 
he pass from us to join the great company of apostles and prophets and 
saints. It is but a thin veil that divides us ; and it should give an added 
\ sacredness to our oWn meetings, that those who have so recently been with 
us, are now there. No one was more deeply interested in the welfare of 
this association than he was. Need wo feel that his interest has ended ? 
Is there no sympathy between that world and this? 

As we look around upon these walls, and behold his life-work, can we do 
otherwise than rejoice in what he has left us? In this fruit of his skill, we 
have the representative heads suggestive of his own character. The Pil- 
grim Fathers, Washington, Franklin, John Quincy Adams, Amos Law- 
rence, Charles Sprague, the patriot, philosopher, statesman, merchant, poet. 
In these, his chief works, we have the very qualities he loved most to con- 
template, and the men he delighted to honor. Through the power of his 
skill they seem gathered in our presence to inspire us by the sweet benig- 
nity of their wisdom and goodness. Such is his legacy. Associated as 
they are with him, we seem to be receiving here their mutual benediction. 
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